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THE ELASTIO YARDSTICK, 


Opponents of equal suffrage have made 
a wonderful invention—an elastic yard- 
stick. By a judicious use of it, they pro- 
pose to prevent women from voting. 
Whenever any woman does an unwise 
thing, they charge it against the whole 
body of women, and gravely affirm that all 
women are unfit to vote. A few days ago 
some of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, in a contested election, lost 
their temper and got into a verbal scrim- 
mage, which was telegraphed from Maine 
to Mexico as an evidence of women’s un- 
fitness for self-government. The Boston 
Daily Herald, in a leading editorial, said: 

The Washington action does not render 


it probable that women with full suffrage 
rights would be a success in public affairs. 


Yet, the same day, the Herald recorded 
the fact that a number of Irish members 
of Parliament refused to obey the au- 
thority of the Speaker, and had to be 
forcibly removed by a squad of policemen. 
Whereupon the Herald remarks that: 

The rumpus may be taken as proof that 


the Irish factions are even more thor- 
oughly united than was supposed, and 


are starting out to follow the tactics laid 


down by their great Parliamentary leader, 
Parnell. 

The editor ventures mildly to question, 
however, ‘‘as to what can be gained in the 
long run by following such a policy.” 
Here is the elastic yardstick applied re- 
spectively to the Irishman and the wo- 
man. The Herald does not propose to 
disfranchise all Irishmen. 

That very day the Herald chronicled an 
assault committed by Senator J. H. Geiger, 
of Montana, upon A. B. Keith: 

Last night the men met in the lobby of 
the Senate chamber at the close of the 
extra session. Geiger rushed at Keith, 
who struck him a heavy blow on the fore- 
head with a loaded cane, The Senator 
was stunned. Before he recovered Keith 
had walked away. Senator Geiger is now 
searching for Keith with a revolver, hav- 
ing threatened to kill him on sight. A 


shooting affair is regarded as certain 
when they meet. 


But the editor does not suggest the dis- 


franchisement of all the men of Montana; 


not even of the Montana Senator. Again 
the elastic yardstick. 

Five days before, ‘‘a fierce fisticuff 
fight’? was chronicled between the Ger- 
man and Czech deputies in the Austrian 
Reichsrath: 


A Pan-German, named Stim, attempted 


to chastise a Czesh named Fresl, where- 
upon the Radical Czechs surrounded him. 
Stim’s friends rushed to his rescue, and 
the various groups became mixed upina 
free fight, during which the president’s 
bell and voice were drowned in the up- 
roar. Eventually, the president succeeded 
in making it known that the session was 
suspended. Before the house could be 
cleared, however, the rival members again 
clinched and fierce blows were exchanged. 

But nobody suggests that all Germans 
and Czechs should forever be disfran- 
chised. 

Mrs. Nation enforces Kansas law by 
smashing illegal saloons. She is cited as 
an awful example of “‘women in politics.” 
But no one has proposed to disfranchise 
the illegal liquor dealers, or the county 
officials who refuse to enforce the laws of 
Kansas. It is another case of the elastic 
yardstick, always used to the disadvantage 
of women. Henry B, BLACKWELL. 


A SLANDER ON COLORADO, 


At a legislative hearing in Boston on 
woman suffrage a few days ago, Mr. 
Frank Foxcroft, of Cambridge, said: 


In the Colorado House of Representa- 
tives the other day, the Speaker was 
trying to enforce the rule against smok- 
ing, and the one woman member said the 
smoke made her ill, but the members con- 
tinued to smoke. In Massachusetts there 
is hardly a hod-carrier that would be 


guilty of such a thing. What makes the 


difference between the Massachusetts hod- 
carrier and the Colorado legislator? It is 
because in Colorado the woman who asked 
for the ballot has got what she wanted. 


Thinking the alleged incident was prob- 
ably a canard, I wrote to “the one woman 
member’’ of the Colorado Legislature, Mrs. 
Evangeline Heartz, inquiring as to its 
truth. Mrs. Heartz replies: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
DENVER, COL., FEB. 25, 1901. 


My Dear Miss Blackwell: The trifling 
incident which furnished the foundation 
for this unwarranted story originated in a 
spirit of humor. At the commencement 
of this, the 13th session, we were work- 
ing under the rules of the 12th General 
Assembly. A new member, a gentleman 
not addicted to smoking, made a motion 
that the Committee on Rules be instructed 
to bring in a rule prohibiting smoking in 
the House. Some of those who plead 
guilty to the habit made a few remarks 
purely in fun, but not antagonizing the 
motion, which was adopted; and has 
been uniformly observed, and I have never 
suffered the slightest unpleasantness from 
that source, I was a member, with other 
ladies, of the 11th General Assembly; the 
12th had three representatives from wom- 
en’s ranks, and all have received the same 
courtesy. It gives me pleasure to say, 
further, that we have had many lady visi- 
tors from Eastern cities—New York, Al- 
bany, St. Louis, and elsewhere; and these 
ladies have all complimented us on the 
freedom from tobacco smoke which dis- 
tinguished our Ilouse of Representatives. 

I can render the following testimony 
individually, and substantially it could be 
verified by three-fourths of the citizens of 
Colorado. Beginning with my personal 


experience, [ am bound in candor and 
justice to say that a more courteous, gen- 
tlemanly body of men than the Colorado 
legislators, in their habitual conduct 
toward the ‘tone woman member,’’ could 
not be found in any State of the Union, 
Massachusetts included. It is worth notic- 
ing that no woman exercising her privi- 
lege as an elector has any complaint to 
offer of a diminution of respectful and even 
gallant treatment, in every walk of life. 

In closing, I would assure Mr. Foxcroft 
that if there is truly a difference between 
the ‘‘hod-carrier’’ of Massachusetts and the 
Colorado law. giver, it is not the one in 
question, but finds expression in the inde- 
pendent thought and action that enable 
us to keep time with the century. 

Mrs. Heartz read Mr. Foxcroft’s re- 
marks, and her answer, to the members 
of the Colorado Legislature. They ex- 
pressed their opinion of Mr. Foxcroft in 
vigorous terms, and passed a vote of 
thanks to Mrs, Heartz for defending them 
from the unauthorized slander. 

When Cuvier was reconstructing pre- 
historic animals from their relics, some of 
his students laid a plan to frighten him, 
One of them got himself up as a pre- 
historic monster of frightful aspect, and 
appeared one night at the professor’s bed- 
side, crying in a hollow voice, ‘‘Cuvier, 
Cuvier, I have come to eat you!’ The 
great naturalist scanned the apparition, 
and answered coolly: ‘Horns — hoofs 
Graminivorous! Youcan’t!” And, turn 
ing over, he went to sleep again, while 
the extinct animal, more extinct than 
ever, sneaked silently away. Any one 
with the slightest experience in investi- 
gating the Jong series of groundless stories 
that have been circulated against equal 
suffrage could have recognized that one 
about the Colorado legislators as a canard 
by its ear-marks, and would have refused 
to be disturbed byit. But there are none 
so blind as those who will not see, and Mr. 
Foxcroft wanted to believe in the reality of 
the bogey. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


In the New York Assembly, the ma- 
jority in favor of the bill giving women 
taxpayers the right to vote on all propo- 
sitions to raise money by tax or assess- 
ment was large—83 to 29. The bill is 
now before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and all New York suffragists 
should write to their Senators asking 
them to vote for it when it comes up in 
the Senate. 

In the Indiana House of Representatives, 
on March 5, the constitutional amendment 
to grant women full suffrage, introduced 
by Representative Neal, was adopted bya 
vote of 52 to 35, and was duly enrolled 
and sent to the Senate for its action. The 
vote did not develop party lines; Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike’supported and 


opposed it. The author of the measure | 


says that he has secured enough pledges 
from members of the Senate to insure its 
adoption by that body. Another Legis- 
lature must pass upon it before it can be 
submitted to the voters. 
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THE NEW ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT IN | 


CALIFORNIA, 


An anti vice crusade has been in prog- 
ress in San Francisco during the past 
month. The chief iniquities it has been 
directed against are the proposed reopen- 
ing of a moiorious race track, pool selling 
and gambling resort, the wide-open gam- 
bling dens and disreputable houses in the 
Chinese quarter, and the slavery of Chi- 
nese girls and women. It has been a well- 
known fact in San Francisco for years 
past that Chinese girls were being bought 
and sold as s0 much merchandise, but no 
adequate attempt has ever been made by 
the municipal, State, or federal authori- 
ties to abolish the traffic. Occasionally 
there has been an outcry and agitation in 
some of the newspapers, that caused the 
trade to be carried on more craftily for a 
while. A few devoted women and men 
have rescued and sheltered slave girls 
from time to time, and fought the claims 
of their masters in the courts. 

From the accounts given in the San 
Francisco Call, it would seem that the 
present awakening of public sentiment 
against the Chinese slave trafficis due ina 
considerable measure to the efforts made 
by two of these women, Miss Margaret 
Lake, superintendent of the Methodist 
Episcopal Rescue Home, and Miss Donald- 
ina Cameron, of the Presbyterian Occi- 
dental Board Home. Miss Lake went 
early in February to a meeting of the 
Ministers’ Union, and appealed to the 
ministers to coOperate with her in pre- 
venting slave-girl traffic in the Chinese 
quarter. As a result, resolutions were 
drawn and presented to the legislative 
investigating committee, asking its mem. 
bers to look into the condition of the slave 
girls of San Francisco. 

On Feb. 11 the legislative committee 
went to San Francisco and took the testi- 
mony of police officers, of Misses Lake 
and Cameron, and others. United States 
Commissioner of Immigration H. H. 
North testified reluctantly that, during an 
investigation made two years ago of the 
highbinder question, he found that the 
highbinders were dealing in slave girls. 
‘*The girls are sold,’’ he said, ‘‘for immoral 
purposes to keepers of houses of illfame, 
and also for domestic slaves. I secured 
proofs that the girls changed hands for 
a money consideration. I secured bills of 
sale, and sent them on to Washington.’’ 
He thought the law sufiicient, if it were 
only enforced, to cover these matters and 
to stop the slavery. 

Miss Lake and Miss Cameron told under 
oath of the rescue work that they have 
carried on for several years. ‘The difficul- 
ties of suppressing the slave traffic are be- 
coming greater, they said, owing to the 
fact that the Chinese employ white watcii- 
men. These white guards bar the en- 
trance to houses of illfame and prevent 
the women missionaries from seeing the 
slave girls; but white men and boys are 
permitted to go in freely. Miss Lake has 
never known the police to attempt a res- 
cue of a slave girl without being requested 
to do so by the missions. The police 
seem willing to assist when asked, ‘‘but 
somehow we lose the majority of the girls 
when the police are with us.’’ Someof the 
girls in the missions were rescued from 


disreputable houses, others were domestic 
slaves. All tell of bad treatment at the 
hands of their owners. These girls would 
be afraid to tell their experiences to the 
committee in public, as the Chinese keep- 
ers from whom they escaped are threaten- 
ing them all the time. ‘If the committee 


-will go to the mission,” said Miss Lake, 


‘‘and take their evidence privately, they 
will testify.’’ 

The committee went. One girl told 
how her parents had sold her when she 
was fifteen years old, the purchase price 
being $1,900. She had seen the deposit 
of $300 paid to her parents. She had 
been forced to lead a life of shame in a 
slave den until she escaped to the mission. 
Two other girls told of similar experi- 
ences. Three little girls, one seven and 
another five years old, who had been res- 
cued from the slave dens, were shown to 
the committee. They were sold to the 
slave dealers when three months old for 
$100 and $150 each. The slave dealers 
kept the infants in the dens, raising them 
as one would raise cattle, in the hope of 
securing a big price when they were old 
enough, 

On Feb. 15, Miss Lake and Miss Cam- 
eron gave their testimony before the 
Grand Jury, and urged that property- 
owners should be indicted for violating 
the law which makes it a misdemeanor to 
let property for immoral purposes. 

On Sunday, Feb. 17, protests were made 
by ministers in a score of San Francisco 
churches against vice in Chinatown, and 
against the reopening of the Ingleside 
race-track. Chinese woman slavery was 
denounced in vigorous terms, and congre- 
gations were called upon to help suppress 
‘the most nefarious system of bondage 
and traffic in human flesh known any- 
where.’”’ In the evening a mass-meeting 
was held, which crowded one of the 
largest Methodist churches to the doors. 
The pastor, Rev. Dr. Bane, unfolded the 
story of slave-dealing in all its horror. 
Miss Lake related some of her experiences, 
and, through an interpreter, two of the 
rescued slave girls told of their sad lives. 

The following day, Assemblyman Joseph 
R, Knowland, chairman of the investi- 
gating committee, introduced two bills 
aimed at the slavery of Chinese women. 
Their provisions are designed to obviate 
difficulties met by the missions in the 
rescue work, 

Meanwhile, the Epworth League, the 
Presbyterian Ministerial Association, and 
other religious organizations adopted and 
forwarded resolutions denouncing the 
slave traffic and supporting the legislative 
bills. Miss Lake addressed the Law and 
Order League, and that organization went 
to work, 

The investigating committee, on Feb. 
20, submitted to the Legislature a report, 
in which it was affirmed that Chinese girls 
and women are bought and sold as chat- 
tels in San Francisco, that vice flourishes 
in the Chinese quarter in open and fla- 
grant violation of law, that the police 
department is criminally negligent, to say 
the least, and that the evidence points 
toward a Chinatown corruptionfund. The 
committee recommended the passage of 
the bills introduced by Mr. Knowland. 

On Sunday, Feb. 24, the subject was 
again discussed in the San Francisco pul- 


pits. A mass-meeting at night, held in 
Sacramento, was addressed by Miss Lake, 
Miss Cameron, and others, thereby start- 
ing an agitation in the capitol city. 

On the following day Miss Lake and 
Miss Cameron saw the two anti-slavery 
bills called up out of order in the Assem- 
bly by the author, and by unanimous con- 
sent read a second time and passed to 
third reading. Not a voice was raised in 
opposition. On Feb. 26 they were passed 
by the Assembly without a dissenting 
vote. 

‘This is the latest news received at this 
writing. It is to be hoped that the Assem- 
bly bills may not meet with defeat in the 
Senate. Never before has there been such 
a general indignation and agitation mani- 
fested against the slave traffic of San 
Francisco, never before such a determined 
effort made for its suppression. 

FLORENCE M, ADKINSON. 


MISS GORDON VERSOS MRS. GEORGE, 


At the recent legislative hearing in Bos- 
ton on woman suffrage, Mrs. A. J. George 
said: 


Last year a statement which I made 
here was questioned by Miss Blackwell. I 
think it was denied. | said that the grant- 
ing of municipal suffrage to the tax-pay- 
ing women of Louisiana was a measure to 
‘‘down’’ the black vote. I quoted directly 
from the woman who spoke in behalf of 
the _Louisiana suffragists at their annual 
meeting when she said, “It was the only 
way of ensuring white supremacy to 
Louisiana.”’ 


The woman who spoke in behalf of 
the Louisiana suffragists at the annual 
meeting of the National Suffrage Associa- 
tion was Miss Kate M. Gordon, president 
of the Women’s Sewerage and Drainage 
League of New Orleans, who led the suc- 
cessful movement of the _ tax-paying 
women voters of that city for improved 
sanitation. Miss Gordon writes: 


1800 PRyTANIA St., FEB. 25, 1901. 

I never made such an absurd statement 
as that the taxpaying women of Louisi- 
ana were given their fraction of suffrage 
as the only way to secure white supre- 
macy. Ignorance of conditions can be Mrs, 
George’s only excuse for such a misstate- 
ment. Yet igngrance and misstatement 
seem incompreliensible on an occasion of 
this kind, and must do harm to the cause 
she is espousing. You were absolutely 
correctin your statement that the majority 
of male taxpayers in Louisiana are white 
—an overwhelming majority would better 
have expressed it; and therefore, when 
the constitutional convention gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote on ques- 
tions submitted to taxpayers only, you 
were again correct in stating that the con- 
sideration of white supremacy did not 
enter into that measure. 

The granting to Louisiana women of 
the right to vote on questions of taxation 
I consider to be the direct result of Mrs. 
Catt’s wonderful appeal before the Con- 
vention. Therefore when Hon. McC. Law- 
rence moved the insertion of this clause in 
our Constitution it was from a sense of 
justice, and not from expediency, as Mrs. 
George would like to convey. 


Miss Gordon and other intelligent 
Southern women have often urged the 
granting of full suffrage to women, with 
an educational and property qualification, 
to be applied impartially to white women 
and black, as “the only permanent and 
honorable solution of white supremacy;” 
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but this had nothing to do with taxpayers’ 
suffrage. Booker Washington and other 
intelligent colored men have likewise said 
that they would welcome educational and 
property qualifications for suffrage in the 
South, if applied impartially to both 
races. 

The women’s victory in the sewerage 
and drainage election of New Orleans was 
so brilliant an illustration of the good 
which may be done by women’s ballots 
that it is no wonder the opponents of 
equal rights try in every possible way to 
disparage it. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


GAMING LAWS IN WESTERN STATES. 

On the last day of its session, the Wyo- 
ming Legislature passed an anti-gambling 
bill, over which there had been heated 
strife during much of the session. 

Although the clergymen and news- 
papers of Montana, aided of course by 
the women with their ‘‘indirect influence,’’ 
waged a strong fight against the proposed 
law to license gambling, the measure had 
so many friends in the Legislature that a 
compromise was accepted. The bill was 
withdrawn on condition that a substitute 
should be presented, making gambling a 
misdemea ior instead of a felony. 

In Idaho, a strong effort was made to 
repeal the law against gambling which 
had been passed in consequence of the 
adoption of equal suffrage; but the at- 
tempt failed. A hard fight was then made 
to secure a law giving the counties local 
option in regard to licensing gambling. 
This also failed. 

The debate over the question brought 
out clearly the opposition of the women. 
The chief argument used for the bill was 
that gambling would go on at any rate, 
and that the State ought to get a revenue 
from it. On the other hand, Representa- 
tive Munson declared there was not fifty 
per cent. as much gambling now as before 
it was made illegal. 

Representative Davis, who introduced 
the bill for a general State law licensing 
gaming, said: 

We want a revenue from this source—a 
revenue to go to the schools of the State 
to benefit the children. 

Representative McKinlay said that there 
was before the House a petition for the 
licensing of gaming, from Wallace, ‘‘signed 
by every good citizen of that place, the 
school superintendent, merchants, anda 
preacher or two.’’ He added: 

It is the tin-horn and the sentimentalist 
only who would vote against it. Be men, 
and do what you know the people of this 
State want you to do. Though I have 
the greatest respect for the women of the 
State, still I believe they are not capable 
of judging of this matter; they do not 
know about it.... I think this Legis. 
lature, or any other, is in very small busi- 
ness passing laws to make men better. I 
have, you may say, been largely raised in 
a gambling joint. From the age of nine 
to sixteen I was constantly in and out of 
betting rings, rings on race tracks, as well 


as places where different games were 
played. 

Representative Hunt said: 

Is it any wonder that the mothers of 
this State are upon their knees praying 


against the enactment of this damnable 
bill? After bringing forth the son of her 


heart she has to think it possible that the 
young man may be brought to the lowest 
depths of infamy through the passage of 
so accursed a measure. The time has 
come when the Christian sentiment of this 
State prevails. The time has passed when 
the class of people favoring this bill can 
dictate any policy in Idaho. 

The proposal to give the counties local 
option on licensing gambling was indefi- 
nitely postponed by a vote of more than 
two to one. Representative C. K. Shaw, 
of Boise, is reported by the Salt Lake 
Tribune as saying, while on a visit to that 
city: 

There were a number of gamblers who 
thought the license bill would pass the 
Idaho Legislature. But they miscalcu- 
lated the sentiment of the State. The 
majority of our people, and certainly the 


great majority of the women, are against 
licensing gambling. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the parlors of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association on 
Tuesday, March 12, at 3 P. M. It will be 
addressed by Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy, of 
Bangor, Me., who is the president of the 
Dorothea Dix Memorial Association. To 
the present generation the name of Doro- 
thea Dix is not familiar, although her 
work of philanthropy and patriotism ex- 
tended nearly through the 19th century. 
The life of this noble woman will be dis- 
cussed, and we shall learn how its influ- 
ence is still extending at the present time, 
and how a few women, impressed with 
the greatness of the work accomplished by 
Miss Dix, are seeking to perpetuate her 
memory by an enduring monument. There 
will be other speakers in addition to Mrs, 
Beedy, and a general discussion, after 
which tea and the usual social hour will 
follow. MARY A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 


OPENINGS FOR COLLEGE WOMEN. 


The reception recently given to the 
senior women students of Berkeley and 
Stanford by the Collegiate Alumnz Asso- 
ciation, California Branch, included some 
unusually interesting features. In Soro- 
sis Hall, San Francisco, the members sat 
down to luncheon at one o’clock, At 
three, the assembly room was filled with 
the members and their guests. Miss 
Frances Dean, the president, welcomed 
the guests on behalf of the Society, and 
introduced Mrs. May Cheney, who spoke 
briefly on the legislation proposed by the 
California State Education Commission 
as to the certificating of teachers. The 
Collegiate Alumnze Association has 
worked for the past eight years to secure 
such legislation; but, as Mrs. Cheney ex- 
plained, women have in Califcrnia no 
political rights, and no result ensued until 
male educators took the matter in hand. 

The subject for the afternoon, ‘‘Openings 
for College Women,’’ was taken up first 
by Miss Mabel Clare Craft, the Sunday 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle. In 
treating ‘‘Women in Journalism,’’ she 
emphasized the necessity of beginning at 
the foot of the ladder. ‘‘Women in the 
Ministry’’ was discussed by the Rev. Mrs. 
B. Fay Mills. She said there is more need 
than ever, at the present day, of the true 


priest. Prof. Mary Roberts Smith dis- 
cussed the present opportunities offered 
to women of obtaining college professor- 
ships. 

Mrs. Wm. Keith, ex-president of the 
Association, reminded her hearers that 
there were only four States of the Union 
where women received equal pay for equal 
work, where their opportunities of secur- 
ing desirable positions were equal, and 
where they were not discriminated against 
on account of their sex. These were the 
four equal suffrage States. She cited the 
case of Miss Henry, of Berkeley, now 
assistant professor in the State University 
of Idaho, and of women State Superinten- 
dents of Public Instruction in several of 
these States. Mrs. Keith urged the Col- 
legiate Alumnz as an organization to es- 
pouse the cause of equal suffrage, and 
thus help to provide college women with 
as many ‘‘openings’’ as they were capable 
of entering. 


LYMAN ABBOTT AND VICTORIA. 

Of all the curious pleas advanced at the 
recent hearings on woman suffrage, the 
most ingeniously perverse was Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s attempt to deduce an argument 
against equal rights for women from the 
life of Queen Victoria. He said: “We 
have lately had a splendid historical illus- 
tration of a woman who had great politi- 
cal power, and who relinquished it, giving 
up one prerogative after another, and 
therefore she exerted a greater political 


influence than any woman in the whole 


history of the world.’’ Victoria gave up 
the exercise of no. prerogative which it 
would not have been equally wise for a 
king of England to give up—none that a 
king would not have increased his influ- 
ence by resigning. There are not two 
standards of political ethics for male and 
female sovereigns. Victoria found herself 
in possession of various antiquated and 
despotic prerogatives, belonging to the 
monarch by immemorial tradition, but out 
of harmony with the spirit of modern 
times, and she sensibly abandoned the 
exercise of them. Dr. Lyman Abbott finds 
himself and other men in possession of 
certain antiquated and arbitrary preroga- 
tives, including the power to settle all 
questions of legislation and taxation that 
affect women, without allowing them any 
vote in the matter. These prerogatives 
are increasingly out of harmony with the 
modern spirit; but instead of gracefully 
giving them up, like Victoria, Dr. Abbott 
holds tightly to them, like Victoria’s ob- 
stinate and illiberal predecessors. He 
would do well to take a leaf out of Vic- 
toria’s book.— Woman’s Journal. 


Wife—Henry, can’t you 
some money to-day? 

Husband—What did you do with that 
dollar I let you have last week? 

Wife (good-naturedly)—Well, I had to 
have a new bonnet and a heavier wrap, 
and Willie and Katie needed new shoes, 
and John had to have a new suit and 
Frank a new hat, and Caroline needed a 
new gown, and Mary a pair of gloves, and 
David an overcoat—and—and—and really, 
Henry, I don’t remember what I did with 
the change.—Detroit Free Press. 


let me have 
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“USELESS IN AN EMERGENCY.” 


Last week an equal suffrage debate 
was held in one of Boston’s suburban 
towns. The anti - suffragists urged as 
usual that women are weak and depend- 
ent, and hence unfit to have the ballot. 
One speaker declared that ‘‘women are 
helpless and useless in an emergency.” 
He illustrated this idea with pictures con- 
structed by his own imagination. 

An emergency arose sooner than anyone 
expected. At an early hour, the morning 
after this debate, it was discovered that 
the house of one of the anti-suffrage 
speakers was on fire. The town fire de- 
partment turned out and all hands were 
soon busy drenching the house, inside and 
out, with water, and incidentally dampen- 
ing the fire. Other persons also arrived; 
among them ascore or so of c»llege girls 
who lived in a college hall near by. Ac- 
cording to all the theories, these women 
students ought to have stood on the op- 
posite side of the street, passive and use- 
less spectators. Instead of that, they 
dashed into the burning house and ren- 
dered no small aid in getting things out. 
They seemed to know better than the 
men and boys did where to take hold and 
how to do the work. Asa result of their 
coolness and good sense, books, pictures 
and bric-a-brac were rescued without that 
smashing which is almost as bad as a 
fire itself. Clothing, bedding, dishes and 
rugs were taken to places of safety. Sev- 
eral girls younger than the students went 
down cellar and brought out the canned 
fruit. One of them thought the step- 
ladder ought to be saved—‘“‘it would be 
needed’’—so up she came with it, and it 
was needed immediately in taking down 
pictures. 

At last the upper story was a wreck, a 
portion of the roof destroyed, the interior 
drenched with water; but the goods were 
out. The occupants of the house testify 
to the coolness, skill and despatch of the 
young women who came to the rescue. 

Considering such incidents as this—and 
they are happening every day—is it not 
time for anti-suffragists to drop the inane 
slander that ‘‘women are useless in an 
emergency’’? 


OVER-TAXING WIDOWS. 


A paper read by Mr. Perry Niskern 
before the X-Ray Club of Berlin, treating 
of finances, taxes and other city affairs, 
was by vote of the club published in the 
city papers, in order that the facts set 
forth might receive general consideration. 
One of these facts is that the assessment 
of the real and personal property of every 
widow in Berlin, with perhaps two ex- 
ceptions, is largely in excess of that of 
other citizens. Mr. Niskern goes on to 
say: ‘‘The reason for it seems to be that 
they have no man to put in a kick, and 
advantage is taken of the fact that their 
husbands are dead. I have in mind one 
instance, which may be extreme, but it 
shows the situation. The widow of one 
of our citizens was very much surprised 
to find that the assessment on her home- 
stead, made soon after her husband’s de- 
cease, was increased $500, although there 
had been absolutely no change in the 
condition of the property, and no change 


in the circumstances, except that her 
husband had been placed beyond the op- 
portunity of objecting. Such things as 
these show the necessity that the city 
officers consider themselves to be under 
to raise money to pay expenses, when they 
are willing to take advantage of the 
woman who is unprotected. We should 
try to devise means to gave the city from 
such unjust action.”’ 
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AN OBJECT LESSON. 


Alabama and South Carolina have fol- 
lowed the example of Georgia in voting 
down the bill to prohibit child labor in 
factories, and this action has made hun- 
dreds of Southern women long for the 
ballot who never before had the slightest 
wish to vote. A Georgialady lately wrote 
to an Atlanta paper thatit really seemed as 
if some State Legislatures were in league 
with the Equal Suffrage Associations. 
The law prohibiting child labor has been 
one of the good results of equal suffrage 
in Colorado. Mrs. Evangeline Heartz, 
the only woman member of the Colorado 
House of Representatives, suggests in a 
recent letter that if the opponents of 
woman suffrage could be eliminated from 
certain State Legislatures and replaced by 
men who have a real regard for women, 
“they could find an immediate solution to 
the burning question of child labor, which 
is such a prevalent evi!.”’ 


MAY NOT HELP NOMINATE. 


In the Massachusetts House, the Com. 
mittee on Election Laws reported ad- 
versely, on March 6, on the petition of 
Miss Caroline Cook, of Somerville, and 
others, that women entitled to vote for 


school committee be empowered to vote 


in the caucuses on the nominations for 
school committee. Representative John 
F, Foster, of Somerville, moved the sub- 
stitution of the bill for the adverse report, 
A very lively discussion followed. Repre- 
sentatives Kinney, of Boston, Fall and 
Dowse, of Malden, Foster, of Somerville, 
and Cook, of Leominster, spoke in favor of 
substitution. Mr. Charles R. Saunders, 
of Boston, opposed it, urging that in Bos- 
ton the candidates for school committee 
are nominated at the same conventions 
that nominate other officers. ‘‘Women 
have no responsibility for a party’s action, 
and should not determine its nomina- 
tions.’’ Substitution was refused and the 
adverse report accepted. 


AMENDMENTS TO N, A. W. 8. A. CONSTITU- 
TION. 


The following amendments to the con- 
stitution of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association have been proposed, 
and will be voted upon at the annual meet- 
ing in Minneapolis next June: 


To amend Section 1, Art. VI., so that it 
will read as follows: ‘The business com- 
mittee, the president from each State, and 
one member of each auxiliary State Asso- 
ciation containing not less than one hun- 
dred members, together with the chairmen 
of standing committees, shall constitute 
the executive committee of this Associa- 
tion, etc.” 


To amend Section 3 of Article III. by 
inserting the words, ‘‘containing not less 


than 100 paid up members’’ after the 
words, “‘auxiliary State Society.”’ 


To amend Article III. by the insertion 
of the following as Section 2, and the re- 
numbering of Sections 2 and 3: ‘‘Any 
National Suffrage Association may be- 
come auxiliary to the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association upon the 
approval of two-thirds of the executive 
committee, and the payment of ten cents. 
per member into the National Treasury. 
It shall then be entitled to representation 
in the National Convention upon the same 
basis as State Associations.”’ 

The object of the last amendment is to 
enable the Friends’ (Quaker) Equal Suf- 
frage Association to become auxiliary, 
and also the College Equal Suffrage 
League, if it should become a national 
body. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE DEBATES. 

The Joint Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments reported on March 6 “‘leave 
to withdraw’’ on the petition of Mary A. 
Livermore and others, general officers of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, for the submission of an amend- 
ment striking out the word ‘‘male’’ from 
the suffrage clause of the State Constitu- 
tion. The vote stood 3 to 6—Senators 
David Manning, of Worcester, and Wil- 
liam Nutt, of Middlesex, and Representa- 
tive George H. Fall dissenting from the 
adverse majority. 

The subject is assigned for discussion 
on Tuesday afternoon, March 12, The 
session begins at 2 P. M., but the debate 
will probably begin about 3 P. M. 

As the galleries are very small, and 
quite inadequate to accommodate any 
considerable number of visitors, those 
who wish to attend should go early. 


The Committee on Election Laws on 
March 6 reported “leave to withdraw’’ 
on the petition for municipal suffrage for 
taxpaying women, Representative Fred- 
erick W. Bateman dissenting. The sub- 
ject is assigned for discussion next Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

Gratitude is due to Senators Manning 
and Nutt, and Representatives Fall and 
Bateman, and letters of thanks should be 
sent to them. All may be addressed at 
the State House, Boston. 


Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, of 
Chicago, one of the auditors of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, has just had a daughter. This lit- 
tle girl ought to have a good legal mind, 
as both her parents are lawyers. Mr. and 


Mrs. McCulloch had already two fine | 
young sons, but this is their first girl. 


Suffragists all over the country will con- 
gratulate them. 


An English paper says that in a remote 
parish one Sunday a neighboring clergy- 
man was invited to preach, and after the 
service remarked to the vicar: ‘Why 
does your clerk in the Te Deum say, 
‘Thou art the Queen of Glory, O Christ’?’” 
The vicar replied he had never heard the 
clerk, owing to bis deafness. The clerk 
explained that on the death of William IV. 
the vicar’s father had told him to substi- 
tute the word ‘‘queen’’ for “king” wher- 
ever it appeared in the prayer- book. 
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